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DISASTER STPOCK WERE AT 410 AM APRIL 29% 1903 
WHEN A GIGANTIC OF LIMESTONE HIGH 
4000 fi WIDE AND SOO reéT THIC™ CRASHED DOWN 
FROM TURTLE MOUNTAIN AND DESTROYED THE TOWN OF 
FRANK . SEVENTY MILLION TONS OF ROCK SWEPT OVER 
TWO MILES OF VALLEY. TAKING 66 LIVES. BURYING 
NUMEROUS HOMES, THE ENTIRE MINE PLANT. RAILWAY 
SIDINGS AND 3200 ACRES OF FERTILE LAND TO A 
DEPTH OF 100 FEET IN APPROXIMATELY 100 SECONDS 
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ALBERTA HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Vol. 1 Edmonton, April, 1953 No. 1 


Editor 
W. Everard Edmonds 
11146 - 91st, Avenue, Edmonton 

The Alberta Historical Review is published quarterly by the Historical 
Society of Alberta and is printed through the courtesy of the Department 
of Economic Affairs of the Provincial Government. The Review aims to 
print authentic first hand accounts interpretative of the life of the 
province, and hopes to encourage the collection and preservation of 
historical material relating to Alberta and the Canadian West. Contribu- 
tions are cordially invited. All editorial communications should be ad- 


dressed to the Editor. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


This is the initial number of the Alberta Historical Review, a project 
which the Historical Society of Alberta has had in prospect for many years. 
For years the Society's effort to arouse general interest in its aims has been 
thwarted in the matter of publication. Now, at last, through the courtesy and 
co-operation of the Provincial Government, this handicap has been overcome. 
While the editing of the quarterly will remain in the hands of the Historical 
Society, the Department of Economic Affairs has assumed responsibility for its 
mechanical production. 

To our readers, we have only this to say. This is your magazine. We 
hope you will like it. We shall appreciate your comments, your criticisms, and 
especially your contributions of material. May success attend our mutual en- 


deavour. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Historical Society of Alberta was held in 
the Rutherford Library, University Campus, Edmonton, on Tuesday evening, February 
17th, 1953, when, after the reading of the annual reports by the President, Mr. 
J. G. MacGregor, the Secretary, Rev. R. E. Finlay, and the Treasurer, Mr. E. S. 
George, the following officers wers elected for the year 1953-54: 


Honorary President - Hon. J. J. Bowlen, Lieutenant - Governor of Alberta. 


Honorary Vice - Presidents - Hon. A. J. Hooke, Minister of Economic Affairs, 


Rev. W. E. Edmonds, Col. F. C. Jamieson, Rev. R. E. Finlay, Dr. D. G. 
Revell, Dr. A. B. Watt, Mrs. Annie Gaetz. 
President - Mr. J. G. MacGregor. 


Vice - President - Dr. W. C. Whiteside. 


Secretary - Mr. Bruce Peel. 
Treasurer - Mr. E. S. George. 


Executive Committee - Mrs. E. H. Gostick, Professor M. H. Long, Dr. P. R. 


Talbot, Mrs. C. E. Learmonth, Miss Marjorie Sherlock, Mr. S. A. Dickson, 
Miss Bertha Lawrence, Rev. Father Breton, Mr. J. W. Sherwin, Mr. W. S. 


Searth. 
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The following editorial, published in the "Edmonton Journal", February 
19th, 1953, draws attention to an imperative need, and requires little or no 
comment as it speaks for itself. 


PRESERVING OUR HISTORY 


J. G. MacGregor of Edmonton, one of the best - known present - day writer 
on early Western Canadian history, has won a well-deserved honor in his re-election _ . 
as president of the Alberta Historical Society. Addressing the Society's annual 
meeting, he made a point that is worth remembering: "If we are to preserve our 
history we must interest more people in it and get more support for our efforts." 

Alberta people are undoubtedly showing a growing interest in the history of 
their province, as shown, for example, in the purchase of books dealing with 
Alberta's early days. But more than this is needed if much of the past is not to 
slip beyond recall. So far, the work of research has been carried on by a small, 
devoted group of men and women who have taken down the stories of the pioneers, 
collected the written records of fur traders, "Mounties" and missionaries, and 
tried to preserve, or at least commemorate, historic buildings. 

But the field is too vast for them to cover unaided. As the years pass, 
the pioneers grow fewer; letters and documents are scattered or destroyed; the 
old houses and churches and schools are pulled down; and in many districts the 
authentic history of the early days may be lost through public indifference. 

If more people would support the work of the historical society and help in 
collecting the records of the past, this calamity might be avoided. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive of the Historical Society, the matter 
of commemorating the 200th, anniversay of Anthony Henday's arrival in Alberta was 
discussed. It was decided that something should be done. Henday was probably the 
first white man to make contact with the Blackfoot Indians in what is now the 
Province of Alberta. In the service of the Hudson's Bay Co., he left York Factory 
on June 26th, 1754, and arrived at a point on the Red Deer River on October llth, 
of the same year. Here he first saw Indians on horseback, and counted 322 tepees in 


their camp. 


The Department of Economic Affairs plans to erect five highway signs this 
summer to mark historic sites in different parts of the province, and the Historical 
Society has been asked to select these sites and suggest suitable inscriptions. 


This work is now being done by a sub-committee of the Society. The sites suggested 
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for marking are: (1) The scene of the Frog Lake Massacre, (2) Shaftesbury 
Settlement near Peace River, (3) The St. Albert Settlement, (4) Blackfoot 
Crossing, where Treaty Number Seven was signed, and (5) the site of old 
Fort Whoop-Up, near the present city of Lethbridge. 

The first Fort Whoop-Up, originally called Fort Hamilton, was 
built in 1869 at the junction of the St. Mary and Oldman Rivers by two 
Fort Benton merchants, J. J. Healy and A. B. —w This trading post 
consisted of eleven log huts arranged in the form of a semi-circle. It 
was burned by Indians, probably in the spring of 1871. 

The second fort, which stood about a hundred yards from the first 
site, was begun in the same year and took two years to build. The builder 
was William S. Gladstone, a former ship's carpenter, who had thirty men 
working under him. For many years this second Fort Whoop-Up was the most 
pretentious building in Southern Alberta, and was said to have cost $25,000. 
It was solidly built of hewn logs arranged in the form of a hollow square, 
co.iplete with ramparts, loop-holes, bastions at opposite corners, three 
wickets for trading purposes, and a ee ais to admit traders with loads 
of supplies. 

There are various explanations given for the name Whoop-Up. Ac- 
cording to one story, a trader, Joe Wye, on returning to Fort Benton for 
fresh supplies, was questioned concerning the trade across the line. He 
replied, "We're just a - whooping it up", and the name stuck. 

Another explanation is that since the whiskey traders usually left 
Fort Benton at night, travelling up to fifty miles without a stop, they 
"“whooped it up" for the border. Probably the first explanation is the 
true one. 


CONTRIBUVORS TO THIS [SSUE 


Dr. George Douglas Stanley, L. L. D., has practised medicine in 
Southern Alberta since 1901. A former M. L. A. for High River, and M. P. 
for Calgary East, he has held many high offices in his own profession, and 
in 1947 was made a life member of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Alberta. 

John W. Shera has the distinction of being the only surviving member 
of the old North West Territorial Assembly. For many years he was Collector 


of Customs at the "Port" of Edmonton, but is now living in retirement. 
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Col. Frederick C. Jamieson, Q-.C., V.D., is a well known Edmonton barrister, 


who has seen service in three wars. He is a former member of the Alberta 


Legislature, and a Past President of the Historical Society of Alberta. 
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MEDICAL PIONEERING IN ALBERTA 
By. Dr. George Douglas Stanley 


My endeavour tonight is to present a paper that will carry some 
of the sentiment that belongs to the Archives of Pioneer Medicine, as Medi- 
cine existed during the foundation of what is now Western Canada's Province 
of Alberta. 

Can we find a better illustration of the place of sentiment in 
its relationship to Medicine than Alberta's own pioneer doctor, Dr. W. M. 
MacKay? He received his medical education in Bonnie Scotland, and his tea- 
chers included Sir James Y. Simpson, the discoverer of chloroform anaes- 
thesia, James Syme whose fame in surgery was widely extolled by all authori- 
ties, including John Brown who wrote "Rab and his Friends", Joseph Lister, 
the real discoverer of antisepsis in surgery and George Wilson of whom John 
Brown wrote: "-truth of science was to him a body full of loveliness, per- 
fection and strength, in which dwelt the unspeakable eternal". 

These were sources of the sentiments that had been instilled into 
the mind and soul of Alberta's own Dr. MacKay, when he boarded the 103 x 25 
x 17-foot sailing barque, Prince Albert, at London, on June 13th. 1864, and 
set sail for York Factory on the Hudson Bay. His task was to bring medical 
help to a field which extended east to west, from the Hudson Bay to the 
Rocky Mountains, and north to south, no boundaries whatever. The nature of 
the demand for his professional help moved his headquarters widely and fre- 
quently. Thus one learns of his struggling with small-pox in the MacKenzie 
district or with the plague at York Factory; of something else at Lesser 
Slave Lake, Great Slave Lake, Fort Simpson, Fort Chippewan, Peace River, or 
on the Athabasca River. He travelled by boat, or by canoe, or by dog sleigh, 
or on foot. Once he skated 200 miles from Grouard to get to Edmonton, to 
supply medical care where there was no doctor. Ultimately, after thirty-four 
years of the most strenuous self-sacrificing and unusual medical practice of 
any of Canada's pioneer doctors, he settled permanently in Edmonton in 1898. 
Here he continued in many ways to extend the benefits of his sentiment to 
others. One modest but important step in this extension process was his or- 


ganization inl902 of the Northwest Medical Association -- a body which later 


became the Edmonton Academy of Medicine. 
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Dr. MacKay's struggle against the handicaps of nature and geography 
was the starting point of the original trail in Medicine over which the later 
doctors travelled with gradually improved facilities for living and travel. 
and scientific advances as the years passed along. 

Your Historical Society exists not solely for the purpose of cur- 
rently tabulating events of the past to provide a record of progress which may 
be read and reread in these or later days; but it exists in order that such a 
record may provide an inspiration and stimulus in the very soul of Canadians, 
without which Canada's greatness cannot be realized. The citizens of our part 
of Canada today in all groups are heirs to this dominating heritage of senti- 
ment, and "we must treasure it as the accumulated labours of the mighty dead". 

The History of Medicine has inspired the advancement of Medical 
Science in exact proportion to the intelligent and unprejudiced cultivation 
and assimilation of that history. All down through the centuries the members 
of the medical profession who have left their names as leaders in the pro- 
gress of Medicine, have been those whose constant source of inspiration came 
from the intimate study of the lives and works of their predecessors in scien- 
tific leadership. The great William Osler was an outstanding example of this 
devotion to the past. 

The same principle applies to medicine on the bald prairies of pio- 
neer Alberta. Several sentences which I wrote many years ago confirm my pre- 
sent thoughts. I quote; "amongst them (the early homesteaders) in every com- 
munity, there were those pioneer dreamers in medicine whose dreams gave ser- 
vice to the body, and promoted confidence in the minds of the settlers; and 
those communities, too, had become home to those early doctors. Their dreams 
also initiated sentiment into the medical art in Alberta, and the sentiment 
promoted medical ethics, and the medical ethics created medical organizations, 
and medical organizations made possible the University Faculty of Medicine. 
Thus, the dreamers became the links between the crudeness of that horse and 
buggy medicine, and modern medical science as we find it’organized today. The 
writer admits his belief frankly that a "genial reverence for antiquity is a 
true sign of a generous and high bred professional nature". 

I shall endeavour to outline the conditions through which that trail 
passed, and the surroundings in which the earliest country doctors had to bring 


their medical services to their widely separated settlements of those days. 
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This task could have been much more properly fulfilled only by Dr. MacKay 
himself or by any one of the old-time doctors. But I can mention only a 
few in this review. For instance one was Dr. F. H. Mewburn, who performed 
Alberta's first appendectomy and, many years later, became Alberta Univer- 
sity's first Professor of Surgery. Dr. Neville K. Lindsay could have told 
much about the old trail referred to, because he arrived in Calgary on the 
Cc. P. R's first train in August, 1883, and became Calgary's first Resident 
Doctor, the C. P. R.'s first Railway Surgeon, the Government's first Indian 
Doctor, the Chairman of Calgary General Hospital's first medical staff, a 
member of Calgary's first Municipal Council, the master of Calgary's first 
Masonic Lodge, and the father of Calgary's first-born child. Another was 
Dr. Edward H. Rouleau who arrived at Battleford in 1885, and at Calgary in 
1887. He was mixed up with many persons whose names are associated inti- 
mately with the history of the Canadian West, and included Louis Riel, Chief 
Big Bear, Chief Poundmaker, Thomas Scott, General Middleton and Col. Otter. 
As a doctor, he served at one time or another all those at Fort Saskatchewan, 
Batoche, Cut Knife Hill, and Duck Lake. He became one of the initial men- 
bers of N. W. T. Medical Association in 1889. Dr. R. G. Brett also arrived 
at Calgary on the same train as Dr. N. K. Lindsay in 1883, and soon settled 
in Banff where he constructed a really distinctive part of early medicine's 
trail, both in regard to treating human illnesses and in the organization of 
the members of the Medical Profession. Dr. G. A. Kennedy of Fort Macleod was 
sent there by the Mounted Police in 1878, and later opened his private prac- 
tice and travelled over the old medical trail until his death in 1913. He 
was first President of the N. W. T. Medical Association in 1889. Dr. E. A. 
Braithwaite was with the Police in Macleod in 1884, arrived at Duck Lake to 
care for the wounded after the fight there and was present at the execution 
of Louis Riel. His medical trail covered many parts of Alberta over many 
years in private and Departmental Service. Dr. H. C. Wilson of Edmonton, 
Dr. L. J. Munro of Edmonton, Dr. J. D. Lafferty of Calgary, Dr. G. H. Malcoln- 
son of Frank, Dr. 0. C. Edwards of the Blood Indian Reserve, and many others 
of course, also took important parts in the making of the earliest parts of 
those early trails over which the profession brought their medical services. 
"These are the men who battle the blizzards, 
the suns and the rains; 


These are the men whom the North has named 
"the riders of the plains’. 


-- Pauline Johnson. 


My effort now must necessarily be restricted to the conditions and 
circumstances in southern parts of the Alberta to be, and as I found them 
upon my arrival at the beginning of the present Century. Cattle ranches 
were in the foothills and some farmers had homesteaded on the prairies. 
The railways of today had been built, with the exception of the Aldersyde to 
Lethbridge branch. The highways consisted largely of trails across the 
prairies, or along the streams, or up the foothill valleys. These trails in 
the main were formed by the wheels of wagons and of horses' hoofs, and the 
durability of their many diversions depended entirely upon the amount of 
travel demanded by the settler or settlers to which each branch happened to 
lead. Trails wound themselves in and out across the scattered prairie home - 
steads, over their hills, around or through their sloughs, through the rivers 
and creeks and into so-called fords of rivers and lakes. Characteristically, 
during wet seasons and high waters, a ford for a team and democrat one day was. 
often found to be a swim for horses and drivers the next. Again often in win- 
ter time-saving short-cuts were made ecress the ice on certain large sloughs 
or small lakes. However, on a goodly number of occasions a doctor driver 
found the security of the ice tempting enough near the edge to drop the horses 
or the outfit or both into the deeper water further out. I shall not describe 
what each such calamity entailed, but usually it forced a sudden cry for help, 
which, at times, distance made hard to find. I recall once when my two horses 


broke through the ice and, still hitched to the buggy, struggled successfully 


to free themselves from the watery wreckage. I threw off most of my own cloth- 


ing hurriedly, waded into the water-hole, and unhitched the horses and gave 
them their freedom. On another occasion two of us got into the swollen Sheep 
Creek and had to stand on the democrat seat while the horses swam themselves 
and us to safety. On still another occasion my old team of black horses swam 
me and my buggy through the swollen Highwood River; and, certainly with more 
intelligence than their driver had shown at any stage of the performance, they 
selected the only possible spot on the opposite cut-bank shore that could pro- 
vide a landing-place for the buggy and themselves. In emphasizing the neces- 
sity of fording streams in those days, I should point out that prior to 1900 
A. D. there was only one traffic bridge between Calgary and Macleod, and that 
was over the Highwood River. Further, Okotoks and High River were the only 
points where there were business communities of any type. And there was only 


one medical practitioner between the Crow's Nest railway and the C. P. R. main 
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line, and between the Rockies and Medicine Hat. Hence the reader will read- 
ily understand that a medical call made by horse and buggy or democrat over 
a distance of forty or fifty miles each way, was not unusual, and it was made 
along the trails which we have been discussing where trails existed, or by 
landmarks in the day, or by stars in the night, where such marks did not 
exist. 

True, as farming settlers increased in number, as villages sprang 
up, and as graded dirt roads multiplied, some of the travelling difficulties 
of the doctors lessened. Although here and there a sixty foot roadway, 
graded through a rich pot-hole of gumbo, often supplied a sticky obstruction 
that defied both man and beast. The alternative, of course, was to carry a 
good pair of barbed wire clippers with which to cut one's way to safety, or 
to look for help. 

Another obstacle, which the pioneer doctor had to face daily and 
often, were the barbwire gates which gave the trails admission to the fenced- 
off ranching or farming districts, through which the trail wound itself to 
find the shortest and safest route over which it could pass. Yurther, if the 
doctor's team happened to be still in the broncho stage of breaking, and the 
doctor preferred to have them for use during the balance of the journey 
rather than walking, each gate demanded the tying of those bronchos to the 
gate post twice, first on the nigh side while the gate was being opened, and 
again on the off-side while it was being closed; and, believe me, the stretch- 
ing of the barbwires to close the gates was some job at times. I recall one 
professional call of about thirty-five miles, each way, which I had to make 
often. It entailed the struggling with exactly 19 of those notorious and ill- 
famed barbwire gates, going and coming, or a grand total of thirty-eight for 
one single call. However, when I was able to take my old faithful blacks, the 
tying process was unnecessary; but when they were already over-worked, it was 
necessary to rent a livery team. Then the wire gates and a heap of other 
troubles came into the picture with a vengeance. 

This would appear to be the proper point to emphasize one outstand- 
ing asset of the family doctor in those pioneer days, namely, that every set- 
tler on the prairie and every rancher in the foothills was, without exception, 
his dependable and ever-ready friend-in-need. And further, every rural home, 
or homesteader's shack was wide open to him. But the country doctor who had 


learned a lot from past experience usually found an excuse to sleep on a chair 


with his head on the table, rather than in a bed. The bedding in many rural 
homes was frequently over-populated with creeping visitors which previously 
accommodated guest homestead-seekers had left behind. The settler's stable 
also provided food and shelter for the doctor's horses and, if circumstances 
required it, necessary horses and equipment ever ready for the doctor's use. 
In all my years of pioneer practice I cannot recall ever receiving unkind 
treatment by any one single settler, male or female. In fact every rural 
man, woman and child was the doctor's consistent and unfailing helper. It 
was a universally accepted fact that the doctor's first duty was to get to 
the patient. It was also accepted by the settler that it was equally his 
duty to see that the doctor got there. All realized that the presence of the 
doctor in itself inspired a comforting confidence and a sense of security to 
the patient and to his home -- a confidence the more necessary and the more 
readily created because of pioneering conditions. Then thirdly, and in due 
course, the doctor proceeded to make practical application of such proce- 
dures in medical science as were available to him in those days under those 
primitive circumstances. 

Without passing any comments, good, bad, or indifferent, concern- 
ing the personal and emotional relationship between today's instituted mod- 
ern family and its medical advisor, it must be affirmed with emphasis that 
there was a fixed intimacy between the old-time family doctor and his 
patients, which will take a huge volume of modern laboratory science to re- 
place. 

The entire space of this paper could be used to give illustrations 
of the physical and social difficulties the pioneer doctor had to covercome 
in order to extend his professional services to his patients. I have time 
for but a few of these. 

First, when Dr. De Veber lived at Macleod in the early days, the 
Boyd family at Morley could get no doctor in Calgary to visit their mother who 
was very ill, so the call was rushed on horseback to Dr. De Veber. He travel- 
led the one hundred and sixty-seven miles to Morley on horseback, and rode 
continuously for eighteen hours, changed horses four times, and averaged the 
trip at nine miles per hour. 

Second, the writer heard the late Dr. Archer, in an address he gave 


at Calgary shortly before his death, summarize the contrast between those early 
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days and today as follows; “In those days it took longer to make a call on 
a single patient than it now takes to make a mercy flight from Edmonton to 
the Arctic"; and he went on to point out that rush calls often varied in 
their significance, but were all equally urgent as far as the doctor's aan 
ting there was concerned. On one occasion he rushed thirty miles with hor- 
ses to a small rural home, and found a laparotomy for general peritonitis 
necessary, and performed the operation on the kitchen table and thereby 
saved the woman's life. The next night he received an equally urgent call 
for a still further distance, to help a girl that was “sick unto death”. 
When he arrived, after much struggle through the snow, he found the girl 
calmly painting the kitchen wall. "I am feeling much better now, doctor", 
was the only explanation. Dr. Archer commented further that fifty years 

ago the country doctor spent most of every twenty-four hours on the Prairie 
trails, while today his group of nine medical men took only about an or 
four country calls a week. Personally, I can recall one occasion when I 
spent nine whole days and nights out of eleven on full duty, and without re- 
moving my clothes. 

Next, the writer heard Dr. P. M. Campbell of Lethbridge, in the 
Halifax meeting of the Canadian Medical Associatiun, vend a paper on the 
work of the late Dr. F. H. Mewburn. I quote one incident only - "His ambi- 
tion lay in the line of surgery pancidinente Tw the early days in Lethbridge 
he had no hospital, and operations were done in the patient's home or else- 
where if the patient had no home. He performed his first appendectomy, in - 
1889, in a saloon ~~ & pus case, drained with recovery. He operated suc- 
cessfully on a case of intestinal obstruction in a room over a livery stable, 
with the livery man as his anaesthetist, and a roustabout as a circulating 
helper". 

The late Dr. Sharpe of Lacombe told the writer that when he reached 
Wetaskiwin ------ he "decided to locate as a young bachelor and practising 
physician in the only available room in the community, and made it serve the 
double purpose of living quarters and professional consulting office ------ 
The furniture in the room consisted of a chair, table and double bed, and the 
contract for the room meant sleeping with the four year old son of the owner--". 

The late Dr. Galbraith of Lethbridge, was a man of few words at 
times. He told once about rushing to a maternity case twenty-two miles in the 


country. He took with him a nurse recently arrived from Toronto and un- 


. 


acquainted with pioneering procedure. They drove in an old buckboard, and 
when they came to a pot-hole in the trail, the doctor got out and without 
making any explanation picked the young nurse up in his arms, waded knee- 
deep through the pot-hole, and landed her safely on the other side. Then he 
returned, led the bronchos and the buckboard through, and proceeded onward 
to beat the stork at his own game. On another occasion he received what he 
understood was a medical call twenty miles in the country. He took a young 
dentist with him for company. The call turned out to be a tedious and pro- 
longed obstetrical case. Dr. Galbraith had to deliver with forceps and he 
appointed the dentist as his anaesthetist. The dentist was the present Brig. 
Gen. J. S. Stewart, D. S. 0O., Lethbridge. 


The late Dr. Malcolmson was the sole doctor at Frank in 1903, when 


the town and the population were all but wiped out by the sliding side of the 


mountain. Dr. Malcolmson did much emergency surgery and, by way of illustra- 
tion, we shall relate one case that of a man whose abdominal wall was torn 
open and many feathers from the ancient and time-honoured tick upon which he 
slept were crammed into the abdominal cavity. He was in a high degree of 
shock. Dr. Malcolmson saved his life and many another life that day. Later 
Dr. Malcolmson's two-year old daughter was taken suddenly ill with laryngeal 
diphtheria. He was alone, of course, and performed the necessary tracheotomy, 
but the child died in a few hours. The miners were on a strike at the time, 
and all refused to dig her grave. Dr. Malcolmson dug his own daughter's grave. 
No comment! But Dr. Malcolmson's parental love was obviously unbounded. 

Dr. G. M. Atkin of Banff did a successful laparotomy on a girl with 
a ruptured appendix in 1915. We shall quote from the Banff "Craig & Canyon"-- 
“Dr. Atkin left Banff in the dead of winter with Ike Brooks, foreman of Brew- 
ster Ranch on the headwaters of the Red Deer, headed north of Bankhead, up the 
Cascade Valley to the headwaters of the Red Deer ----- They rode along moun- 
tain trails, dangerous going even in summertime, plunging through snowdrifts 
and picking their way over frozen water. While crossing a mountain stream the 
doctor's horse broke through the ice, plunged and fell and its rider was buried 
underneath the icy waters. He climbed into the saddle ----- and rode several 
miles in his dripping garments ------ Dr. Atkin operated upon the patient ---- 
remained several days watching the case. And Nurse Fulcher ----- played the 
game ----- she rode from Olds to Red Deer in a two-wheeled cart. Then ------- 
arriving in the middle of the night, she made the last twenty miles on horse- 
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back". Norman Luxton, the famous mountaineer from Banff, remarked about 
Nurse Fulcher's ride ----- 'T none done it in good weather, and it must 
have been damned tough in winter ----- Dr. Atkin's ride was all on horse- 
back over sixty-six miles ----- Trails were completely snowed in and Ike-- 
--- followed creek beds and the low valleys ----- -, 

This last illustration is one of my own. I was called urgently 
one night to rush to a woman in convulsions, about forty miles distant. I 
took my old team and buggy and forced them to their limit to get there. 

The patient was late in her pregnancy and had had two convulsions. In 
those days we proceeded forthwith to deliver in such cases. It was ina 
one-room shack on a hot summer day, and countless mosquitoes came through 
the cracks in the board walls. There was one so-called bed, a small camp 
stove, a tin pail anda dipper, and some split tree trunks for firewood. 

An old lame woman was the patient's sole companion. The only course to 
follow was to proceed to deliver. I took the pail and dipper to the slough 
one quarter-mile distant, washed away the green slime on top of the water, 
filled the pail from the slough, and returned to the shack. We stirred up 
fire enough to boil the water and to bluff at sterilizing the delivery in- 
struments. The old woman became anaesthetist at the head, and I became an- 
aesthetist director and obstetrician at the other end. The woman lived, 
the babe lived, but I had to shoot one of my old horses because I foundered 
him on the journey. It was all a matter of an obstetrician's duty, or of a 
country doctor's love, or both, because I received no pay for any part of 
the whole proceedings, horse included. 

With all the virtues attached to our definition of sentiment, let 
it be said in all sincerity that no horse-and buggy-doctor can have any ex- 
cuse for closing his remarks on his pioneering work on the prairies without 
extolling the dependable services and the sagacity and the faithfulness of 
his ever-best friends, that old team of horses. They knew all about the busi- 
ness and they were always there when most needed. Their ever-active thinking 
told them the right direction coming and going, told them how and where to 
break the trail, how to travel it safely, how to face blizzards, how to find 
the shaded side of the hay-stack when the dangers of the blizzards were too 
great, how to get home if hopelessly lost, how to make fords and swim them if 
necessary, and how to find the other side correctly, how to travel gently and 


to avoid bumps when the doctor had to sleep. In fact, how to do most things 
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the doctor couldn't do himself. Their innate wisdom was always a great asset 


to a young sprout of a doctor. 


In conclusion, our readers should be reminded that the pioneer 
doctor had not only the numerous physical and geographical obstacles to 
face, but in addition there was the absence of the countless scientific 
aids which today are accepted by the younger graduates in medicine, almost 
as routine, as though they had always belonged to the profession. My sug- 
gestions, therefore, to the present generation of doctors and of laity, 
includes the following: 

Ae Inform yourselves about progress in hospitalization during the past 
fifty years, including laboratory facilities, x-rays, radium, nursing, 
etc. 

2. Find out what numerous antibiotics are doing today. 

» Enguire how typhoid fever burdened the community, and why it does not 
now. 

4, Be informed as to how and why T. B. is disappearing. 

ye Inform yourselves on pneumonia in days gone by, and particularly as it 
applied to older patients and to surgery. 

6. Learn how fatal diabetes mellitus was in past years. 

7 Ask about pernicious anaemia and why it does not cause so much anxiety 
today. 

8. Also ascertain why the obstetrical patient is up and about in two or 
three days, instead of two or three weeks. 

Now I end by repeating my initial plea to respect the sentiment 
that belongs to medicine in the past, and to honour the struggle which those 
early medical pioneers in Alberta had to maintain as medicine was then, and 


to endeavour to better things for those who shall succeed them. 
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POUNDMAKER'S CAPTURE OF THE WAGON TRAIN IN THE EAGLE HILLS, 1885. 


By - John W. Shera 


When the rebellion broke out in the early spring of 188, I was at 
home on my father's homestead near Regina, to which place the family had 
come from Roscommon, Ireland, in 1882. Our farm was not far from the 
North West Mounted Police Barracks, which I frequently visited. I went 
there to see if I could enlist in one. of the units. I was told that, as 
I was only seventeen years of age, the only place for me was in the Trans- 
port Service as a teamster. 

I was duly enrolled, was issued a "Snyder" rifle, and twelve 
rounds of ammunition. We were given no uniforms. We were sent to Swift 
Current by train. This was rail-head for the Column commanded by Colonel 
Otter, who had marched to the relief of Battleford. 

At Swift Current I found that a train of wagons was about to start 
for Battleford. Most of the drivers were farmers who owned their horses 
and wagons, which were hired by the Government at generous prices. I was 
assigned to drive a good team. I did not know who the owner was, Our 
wagons were the ordinary farm wagons with large tarpaulins to cover the 
load. 

The wagons were loaded with canned beef, sacks of oats, fiour, beans, 
sugar, salt pork and other supplies for men and horses. Some baled hay was 
taken along. 

There were about thirty wagons in our train. Most of the wagons 
were hauled -_ two-horse teams, but a few wagons were hauled by oxen, and the 
speed of the column had to conform to the speed of the ox-carts. 

We had no escort of soldiers, and there were no men on saddle-horses. 
We were expected to defend ourselves with our rifles in case of attack. We 
took turns in furnishing strong guards at night. 

We provided our own blankets and slept on the ground or in the wagons 
as we thought best. Most of us slept on the ground under the wagons. Our 
food was cooked at one fire in the centre of the corral. This fire was care- 
fully extinguished when our cooking was done for the night. There were no . 
fire-side sing-songs. Most of our fuel was “buffalo chip" as there was very 


little wood to be had. There were a few bluffs of poplar and willow here and 


there near sloughs and water-courses, and we secured kindling wood from these. 
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We fared better for wood when we reached the Eagle Hills. At first, after leave- 
ing Saskatchewan Landing on the South Saskatchewan River, thirty miles north of 
Swift Current, we had nothing for kindling wood and chopped up some of the tail- 
boards of the wagons. 

When about to camp for the night, the wagons circled and stopped, 
one by one, when each reached a place in the "corral" with the right front of 
each wagon-box touching the left rear of the wagon next in front. In this way 
a@ complete circle was formed, with the horses and oxen inside, except when they 
were put out for a time to graze; but all our animals were tied up inside the 
corral at night. 

Saskatchewan Landing was the head of navigation for the Steamer 
"Northcote" which had ferried Otter's column across the river, and was kept 
very busy transporting troops and supplies down stream to General Middleton's 
Main Force, then approaching Batoche. 

We left the Landing about May 6th, and followed the trail nearly 
due north to Battleford, which Otter’s column had used about three weeks be- 
fore. This trail led west of the Coteau, and west of the Bad Hills over 
absolutely open country. Otter had bridged the Eagle River, about ninety miles 
from Battleford, and on crossing it we soon got into the Eagle Hills, where 
there was greater danger of surprise attack. We were all residents of the new 
white settlement, and we knew enough about the Indians to be sure they were 
all dangerous, and that the half-breed rebels were worse than the Indians. 
Shortly after entering the Eagle Hills, we learned from a patrol of despatch 
riders that a big battle had been fought at Cut Knife, near Battleford be- 
tween Colonel Otter's Column and Chief Poundmaker's army consisting of half- 
breeds and Crees, with some Stoneys. The result of the battle was not 
favourable to the troops, who suffered considerable losses in killed and 
wounded. Colonel Otter was glad to be able to break off the engagement and 
get back to the Police Barracks and the buildings of the little town of 
Battleford. Battleford was a place of considerable importance and had been 
capital of the Northwest Territories until 1883. 

After hearing the news of the battle we advanced with greater 
caution than ever, and were very careful in forming our corrals and putting 
strong guards on duty when we halted. 

Early in the morning of May 14, as we were moving through the 


hills not far from the North Saskatchewan River, we entered a beautiful, 
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open piece of level ground encircled by bluffs of poplar, and suddenly reali- 
zed that we were surrounded at a distance by well-mounted half-breeds and 
Indians cantering their horses in a big circle. We whipped up our teams of 
horses and quickly formed a corral on a small knoll. The ox-wagons were 
slow but all got into our circle. 

It appears that after the fight at Cut Knife, Chief Poundmaker 
was uneasy and expected the troops in Battleford to be re-inforced and 
again come out to attack him. He had been receiving urgent messages from 
Riel, then lower down the Saskatchewan Valley, to come down and join him. 
Riel's messages were no doubt more urgent after his half-breeds got the 
worst of it at the Fish Creek battle when he fought the Column commanded 
by General Middleton himself. There were a considerable number of half- 
breeds with Poundmaker and these urged the Chief to move down the river to 
effect a junction with Riel's force, which consisted mostly of half-breeds. 
Poundmaker moved out of his camp at Cut Knife as quietly as possible, and 
passed well south of Battleford. No doubt Colonel Otter got news of this 
move, but he made no effort to intercept Poundmaker before the Chief found 
the very tempting prize of our good wagon train, loaded with supplies, on 
the trail in front of him. 

The teamsters quickly unhitched the teams which were inside the 
corral, and most of us got busy throwing the sacks of oats, bacon and other 
supplies to the ground, where each man used them to build up his own littie 
fort and get down behind, with his "Snyder" rifle and twelve rounds of 
ammunition ready to fight it out. 

However, some teamsters thought it was useless for the few of 
us to try to fight the large hostile band. 

A fellow-Irish teamster next to me said, "For God's sake, Johnny, 
don't shoot or we'll all be kilt". 

Then a big half-breed, well dressed and wearing baggy riding 
breeches, dismounted and approached our corral. Throwing his rifle on the 
ground, and holding his hands above his head, he called out, "Don't shoot!" 
and asked our leader to come out and talk to him. 

Our wagon boss went out, and in a few minutes came back and said 
if we surrendered, our lives would be spared. 


A few of our young fellows jumped on their horses and tried to 


gallop off, but a heavy fusilade of shots from the Indians forced them back to 


corral. 
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On hearing what the wagon boss had to say, we agreed to surrender and 
were ordered to hitch up again, and were escorted, with our precious supplies, 
by the large mob of half-breeds and Indians to Poundmaker's camp in a small 
valley not far off. Our captors promptly took from us our watches and rings. 

On the way, a bunch of Indians, whom we heard were "Stoneys", galloped 
up and wanted to shoot us, but the half-breeds refused to allow this and show- 
ed fight, thus saving our lives. 

As we entered the Indian camp we were greeted by jeers and insults from 
the squaws who came out to rejoice over the capture that had been made. We 
knew they were insulting us, although we did not understand the language. 

Many shouted for the men to kill us. We were put into a tent, and closely 
guarded night and day. The enemy had our teams and wagons and helped them- 
selves to the food. Poundmaker visited us in the tent and shook hands with each 
of us and assured us, through an interpreter, that our lives would be spared. 
Poundmaker was handsome man and wore a blanket and feathers. He had remarkable 
control and influence over his "people". Everyone jumped to attention when the 
Chief appeared, and no one ventured to dispute his orders. 

The morning after we were captured, Poundmaker and all of his people, half- 
breeds, Crees, Stoneys, squaws and children - with our teams and wagons and their 
own horses and cattle, carts, wagons, dogs, and travois - moved off east in agreat 
loose mob, with an advance guard of about 400 mounted warriers in front. The 
rest were spread out over the open plain to a considerable width, but kept fairly 
close to the bluffs so as to be ready to take cover in case of attack. There was 
much galloping and shouting by those in the main body of the column. We prisoners 
were forced to drive teams and wagons. 

General Middleton, having decisively defeated Riel's main force at Batoche, 
and taken Riel and his principal leaders prisoner, embarked on the steamer 
"Northcote" with as many troops as the boat could carry, and moved slowly up- 
stream with the object of re-inforcing Otter's column at Battleford, and then pro- 
ceeding upstream to deal with the situation at Fort Pitt, where General Strange 
had fought an indecisive battle with Big Bear at Frenchman's Butte. 

After moving east for about a week, Poundmaker received a demand from 
General Middleton that he go to Battleford and surrender. We learned of this 
when Poundmaker's "people", as he called his column, turned around and moved 


back west. 
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We prisoners were taken in wagons which moved as fast as possible 
to Battleford. Here I met my uncle, Micky Shera, who was sergeant in the 
Winnipeg Rifles, the famous "Little Black Devils". We were returned by wagon 
over the same trail, across the South Saskatchewan river at Saskatchewan 


Landing to Swift Current, where we were discharged from the service. 
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THE EDMONTON HUNT 
By Col. Frederick C. Jamieson 


I am using the name "Edmonton Hunt" to mean the buffalo hunting 
expeditions in spring and fall by the Metis people of the Settlements of 
Edmonton, Lac Ste Anne, St. Albert and Lac La Biche. Perhaps I ought to 
say that my remarks will especially concern the buffalo hunters' town, 
"Tail Creek." There were no more such expeditions after 1877, when the 
herds suddenly disappeared from the Great Plains of Rupert's Land. Some 
herds were still in Southern Montana in the early eighties, and "commercial 
killing" continued there. 

I have fortunately been able to get stories from a few old timers 
who remember these Edmonton hunts and Tail Creek town. 

Mr. F. G. Roe has probably spent more time than any other author 
in studying the buffalo. A number of members of the Historical Society, 
no doubt, received advance copies of Mr. Roe's chapter on "The Red River 
Hunt", pages 171 to 218 of his book. 

The "Edmonton Hunt" was much smaller than the great "Red River 
Hunt", but was carried out in much the same way. The "Red River Hunt" 
was divided into two parts for about the last 30 years of its existence. 
What might be called the left hand division went south and west, far into 
Dakotas if necessary, to find the unpredictable herds. The right hand 
division went west, roughly parallel to the international boundary, as 
far as the Cypress Hills if necessary. 

Mrs. Victoria Callihoo, 91, of Gunn says;- "The Edmonton Spring 
Hunts were made to get dried meat, pemmican and hides to sell, and the 
Fall Hunts chiefly to prepare for the winter the food and hides that would 
be needed. The operations of hunters from the Red River area and the 
Edmonton area cannot be classed with the organized killing or commercial 
killing on the American side of the line, especially when railways be- 
came available for shipment. 

"The Edmonton hunts were organized with a captain, lieutenants, 
soldiers, etc. The leader had the flag flying on his cart. The hunters 
had as many carts as they could afford but seldom less than three, but 
probably an average of six. 

"The names of some of the leaders from the Edmonton district 
were, Ed. Boucher, Wm. Campion, Pierre DesSault, Michel Arnot, Goulette, 


Ladouceur, Beaudry, and the famous Gabriel Dumont, who was not an 
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Edmonton man, but was often the head-general out on the plains." 

The hunts no doubt followed Indian methods, but the Metis were bolder 
and cleverer than the Indians and improved on the Indian Methods, although 
the western Indian riders have been described as the finest light cavalry in 
the world. Mrs. Callihoo also says;- "Although these hunts were carried 
out in a sort of military manner, it was not for wanton destruction of the 
bison, but mainly for protection of the hunters and their families from 
enemies, - the Blackfeet, especially, who often came across their usual bound- 
ary, the Red Deer River. 

"It was not safe to go hunting alone. Traders who went alone seldom 
returned. Since the caravan was large, the orders of the Leader were obeyed. 
They had to be so that plans could be properly carried out. 

"The leader, or general, called his officers to a meeting nightly to 
plan on tomorrow's procedure. 

"Night grounds were also named every night. Any friction among the 
people was settled amicably under the guidance of the leaders. 

"All the meat was used from every buffalo killed by Edmonton hunters. 
The chaplains always told the people not to waste any meat. They used to 
say "Buffalo will go some day when more white men will come." We now see that 
day. It is claimed that 90% of hides, dried meat and pemmican taken by the Ed- 
monton hunters was used at home or sold to the Hudson's Bay Company at Edmonton, 
and the remainder taken to Red River or sometimes to St. Paul". 

The Edmonton hunt in the very early times would be a simple matter of 
going out for a day, or part of a day, and being back in the Fort with meat and 
hides before night-fall. 

Paul Kane, in his "Wanderings of an Artist" says he spent the winters 
of 1846 and 1847 at Fort Edmonton, and says "The population at the Fort was 130; 
800 cords of wood were burned that winter. Coal from the river bank was used 
only in the black-smith's forge, on account of the want of proper iron grates for 
the stoves. Over 700 horses were kept at the Fort for hunting and packing and 
one horsekeeper sufficed to look after this immense band. Thousands of buffalo 
roamed the district close to the Fort". He describes a typical day's hunt - 
probably out at Clover Bar. 

Milton and Cheadle, who wintered at Edmonton 1862-63, wrote in their book 
that there were no settlements between Fort Carlton on the North Saskatchewan 


River and Edmonton but there were posts at Fort Pitt and at Victoria. St. Albert 
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and Lac St. Anne were flourishing settlements of buffalo hunters who followed 
and lived upon the buffalo. 

When the 75th Anniversay of the March of the North West Mounted 
Police into the West was being commemorated. I, and no doubt many others, re- 
read."The Law Marches West" by Sir Cecil Denny, one of the original officers, - 
and "Forty Years in,Canada" by Major-General Sir Sam Steele, then Sergeant- 


Majersof "A" Division, which spent the. winter of 1874 - 1875 in Fort Edmonton. 


Steele writes that in January 1875 Lt. - Col. Jarvis in command of 
"A" Division at Edmonton took a detachment, including Sergt. - Major Steele, 
to the Metis buffalo hunters' camp or town known as Tail Creek. Information 
had reached the Police that some "whiskey runners" from their southern forts 
were coming with whiskey to trade with the “buffalo runners" of Tail Creek. 

Steele says they found a town of 400 log houses. While there, they 
learned many details of the buffalo hunts carried out on the plains lying 
east and south of that point. The campaigns were planned and carried out on 
much the same pattern as the great Red River Hunts. The ieader of the hunt- 
ers at Tail Creek was Abraham Salois, St. Albert man, who was reported to 
have kiiled 37 animals in one run during the preceding season. 

These people passed the winter pleasantly, doing much dancing and 
gambling. Sometimes, energetic men, not satisfied with the goods supplied by 
local and visiting traders, would hitch up and go for groceries and special 
goods to the stores at Fort Benton at the head of navigation on the Missouri 
over 300 miles away. 

Steele, in his book, "Forty Years in Canada," describes with the 
enthusiasm and admiration of an old “horse soldier" the organization of the 
riders, the reconnaisance resulting in locating the herd, the movement before 
dawn of the riders into a position to jump off, and then the wild charge 
when the command was given by the leader. The hunters galloped their "buffalo 
runner" horses along side the animals and fired from the saddle to make the 
kill, re-loading, still galloping and continuing to fire. This was dangerous 
work. Men were thrown and killed in the fall, and sometimes gored by the 
buffalo. 

This was the sporting part of the hunt, and was followed by the 
hard but necessary work of the women and children in skinning the animals 


(which had to be done as quickly so as possible to prevent the spoiling of 


the meat), the slicing off of long strips of meat to be dried on poles or 
willows, the making of pemmican and the preparation of the hides for transport 
home in the carts of which each hunter usually had about half a dozen, drawn 
by horses usually, but sometimes by oxen. The meat of buffalo cows was much 
preferred. 

If Steele took pains to verify the information given to the Police as 
to the population of Tail Creek, then this was at that time the biggest town 
in Prairie Canada - although it was really only a hunters' out post, and in- 
deed disappeared soon after the great herds were gone from the nearby plains 
at the end of 1877. All were gone from Alberta but a few individuals - mostly 
old bulis, by 1879. 

There is much dispute as to whether there were 400 houses - which would 
mean probably 2000 peopie in the Tail Creek Camp - and how its population 
compared with Winnipeg. 

Stephen Leacock, in his "Canada" p. 158, writing of the towns in the Red 
River Valley in 1870 says "Winnipeg--the word means dirty water - was the name 
for a random collection of saloons and shacks down the road from the Fort. 

More respectabie was the French-Canadian village of St. Boniface across the 
river, its stone cathedral marking it as a bishopric and containing some 750 
souls, as against the soulless 250 of Winnipeg." 

"These Metis formed the larger half of the people of Assinaboia (5,757 
out of 11,500)". 

Mr. J.E.«A. Macleod, Q.C., of Calgary, who heads the members of our 
Society in the Calgary area wrote me,- "Col. Steele's visit, which he men- 
tions in his book, was made. in January 1875, and I am of the opinion that he 
either intentionally exaggerated the number of cabins he found at Tail Creek, 
or mentioned "cabins" in mistake for "persons". This opinion is strengthened 
by the number of persons at Tail Creek during the winter of 1876, as mentioned 
in the extract from D'Artigue's "Six Years in The Canadian North-West", further, 
400 cabins would accommodate well on to 2,000 people and I do not think there 
were enough buffalo hunters in the west to supply so many to Tail Creek, which 
was only one of many such buffalo hunter temporary settlements. I think ail the 
settiement at Tail Creek was the usual accumulation of buffalo hunters and 
Indians during the buffalo hunting season.” 

"I am enclosing extracts from D'Artigue's 'Six Years in The Canadian North- 


West' in case you have not seen this book, which I believe was one of the 
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earliest books written on the Mounted Police. It was published in Toronto 
in 1882 and was written either before D'Artigue left Canada or shortly after 
his return to France." 

Fort Tail Creek appears as the location of a detachment from Fort 
Saskatchewan in the lists of Police Establishments, and Police reports for 
1876 and 1877. It does not appear in the list for 1878. 

D'Artigue writes, "In the account of my first journey to the plains, 
we have seen that in the region of Red Deer River, buffaloes were very 
numerous, and here the Indians during the winter season hunt them. To protect 
these Indians from the whiskey traders, Tail Creek Fort was built about half 
way between Fort Calgary, on Bow River, and Fort Saskatchewan. This fort has 
built near the mouth of Tail Creek, and a part of the division was quartered 
there. 

In August '76 sub-Constable M. and myself were ordered to hold our- 
selves in readiness to start for Tail Creek, where we were to pass the winter; 
and for my part, I was delighted with the prospect of a second sojourn among 
the Indians." 

Then follows an account of the trip on which they strayed to the west 
as far as Pigeon Lake. It should be noted that at this time, a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the police, later sergeant, was designated "constable'; 
privates were "sub-constables." 

"Fort Tail Creek was then occupied by four men, one of them Constable 
P. being in charge of the detachment. Fort Tail Creek consists of three 
buildings only, whose walls are made of logs placed one above another, and 
the roofs formed of poles covered with hay and earth. Two of these build- 
ings (one used for men's quarters and the other for a stable) are surrounded 
by a stockade made of stakes. As for the third house, it was the dwelling 
of the constable or the officer, as the case might be, in charge of the Fort. 
Situated in a bushy valley, Fort Tail Creek is overlooked by hills covered with 
fir trees. On the right flows Red Deer River, on the left, Tail Creek. But 
the site is not a good one; for, in time of war, the surrounding hills would 
afford a refuge and protection to the enemy. 

"About the middle of October the Indian and half-breed hunters began 
to arrive; the former having no carts but using their squaws (whom they load 
like wild beasts of burden) their horses and their dogs to transport their 


baggage; as for the half-breeds, they carried their luggage in Red River 
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carts, and, as many of them had been there the previous year, their cabins 
were ready to receive them and they had only to take their goods in and settle 
down; but the newcomers had to build, and this is the way they set about it; 
Selecting a site well sheltered from the wind, and amply supplied with wood 
and water, they felled some trees, and placing the trunks one above another, 
formed the walls of the new building. The roof was constructed with poles 
placed in rows and covered with hay and earth. Holes were cut in the walis 
for doors and windows, the latter being closed in when so required with the 
skins of animals, while the doors were made with slabs of wood split with 
the axe and fastened together with thongs of rawhide. The chimney was con- 
structed with unburned bricks composed of hay and mud, and the floor, formed 
with hewn logs, completed the carpenter work. This done, they plastered the 
erevices well with mud and the cabin was ready for occupation. The ease with 
which they are constructed, and the wanderings of game, will account for the 
number of these cabins to be found throughout the North-West. 

"The surroundings of Fort Tail Creek were soon occupied by three or four 
hundred persons, and night was made hideous by the deafening cries and powwos 
of the Indians and the no less discordant screeches of the violins of the half- 
breeds who vied with the Indians in turning our hitherto peaceful valley into 
a very bedlam. 

"The Tail Creek winter town with its protecting Fort (when the Police 
arrived) was probably started by people from the settlements near Edmonton, who 
were not much interested in their small farms where they had grown gardens and 
patches of barley,and preferred to stay out near where the unpredictable herds 
would be likely to be found when the spring came again to the Great Plains of 
Rupert's Land. However, there is evidence that the population.was greatly and 
rather suddenly increased when an eariy and great storm and a deep fall of snow 
in the fall of 1874 caught many of the hunters out on the plains and caused them 
to struggle to Tail Creek where they built themselves shelters with black poplar 
logs alongside the houses built in previous winters." 

It appears that Tail Creek was a small settlement prior to 1874, composed 
of hunters mostly from Red River, who apparently came when the bison was getting 
scarce in the Red River Country. They had brought tools such as shovels, broad- 
axes, two-man rip-saws, augers, etc., also stoves. During the early winter of 
1874, Lac Ste Anne hunters were caught on the Plains and went to Tail Creek for 
shelter. After the storm many of them stayed at Tail Creek and, during a fine 
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Indian Summer, built houses for their families there. 


Some of the hunters who lived there before this were Baptiste Veness, 
Ed. Boucher, Ladouceur, Gabriel Dumont, Shoutoux and a few other families. 
Most of them came from the Red River Settlement. 

A big house was built for meetings and dances. The floor was made from 
rough lumber made by the rip-saws. So were doors. Other floors were made of 
hewn logs. 

The cabins were built close together like a street. This plan presum- 
ably was the idea of the Metis who came from Red River, who saw streets in 
Winnipeg. 

Mrs. Callihoo says,- "I was about 15 years old when our caravan, which 
comprised the people from Lac Ste Anne, Big Lake and St. Albert Settiements, 
were caught in the worst blizzard I ever experienced. As my mother had ali 
the meat, hides and pemmican she wanted, she was anxious to come back home to 
Lac Ste Anne, now that the weather was getting cold. The leader, Solway, and 
a few families from our settlement, and outfits from the other settlements 
wanted to hunt and kill more buffalo, claiming that more good weather would 
come, and would not ailow anyone to ieave the caravan, saying any smali out- 
fit would fail easy prey to marauding Indian tribes. My mother and my 
brother, Alexis, were determined to come home, as they knew it was not likely 
there would be any Blackfeet tribe on the way home at that time of year. 

"Hot words were used when we left the caravan. My mother said to 
them, 'You. people are foolish to stay here any longer. It is late in the 
season. You will be snow-bound and you have no wood to burn.’ It was 
bitter cold m the way back. I thought of my little home more than once- 
even if it was only a bark roof house with a mud stove in ~one corner, it 
was warm anyway. 

"Ice was forming on the river (Saskatchewan) which was forded just 
below where the High Level Bridge now stands and my brother armed with a 
sharp pointed pole rode above stream to shove off ice cakes from the carts 
in fear that the ice might upset them. After fording the stream, we found 
the ground was frozen, and the grade was steep and very slippery. I think 
it was the Durochers of St. Albert who were stuck on the hill just about 
where the High Level Bridge now stands. My father had come as far as Big 


Lake to meet us, wondering what kept us out on the plains so long. 
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During this winter we heard that the hunters we left behind were in 
an awful plight. They were snow-bound and had to dig out their carts, burn 
some of them for fuel, and also teepee and tent poles were burned for wood. 


We were told that they even had to burn tallow and sun-cured meat for fuel. 


- The hunting caravan did not return as a whole to their settlements. They 
were reported to have gone to a creek where there were logs from which to 
build houses for the winter. Some of these families never returned to the 
Settlements where they belonged, but lived out there at Tail Creek. 

One of these hunts was associated with tragedy. All my sisters, 
brothers and I went along with our mother then to the Plains for the hunt. 
We heard about a disease on our way out. Not knowing its dreadfulness, we 
moved on. The bison were getting further South. The journey was now two 
days longer than usual. Father stayed home, tending the chores and garden- 
ing the small crop we had. People began to act sick before the herd was 
caught up, but no deaths had occurred. When the chase camp was set, the 
sickness got worse, people dying fast. The iliness started with a fever. 
Some people not knowing how to treat small-pox, would wade in the water - 
these never survived. Towards fall when nights were frosty, the plage 
got worse, for people did not stay in bed as they would now. famseulation 
was unknown - almost everyone caught it, young and old. Families were 
wiped out. My aunt and four children died from small-pox. Her husband 
was thrown from a horse on a buffalo hunt and was kilied from the fall. 

My mother never caught the sickness, although she worked day and night at- 
tending the sick and slicing the meat. Riders would tell of seeing teepees 
full of dead. These were Crees and Blackfeet. This was the saddest hunt - 
no horse races, no merriment, only death. A pail fell on the people. Some 
of the corpses were buried there on the Plains, others were brought home. 
Those buried out were wrapped in cotton (we always had cotton with us to make 
dresses and shirts). We got the material from the Hudson's Bay Company. A 
hide would be wrapped around the body and it was then buried in a shallow 
grave. We had spades. A Roman Catholic priest would always accompany the 
‘hunting trips, providing for the spiritual needs of the Metis. His vehicle 
had four wheels and was the first four-wheeled vehicle I saw. He was pro- 
vided with food by the people. Father Lacombe, Father Andre, and Father 
Lestanc were the priests who took part in the hunts. We brought back the 


bodies of my Aunt and her children, and Mother bought lumber (whipped sawed) 
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and got coffins made. They were all buried at St. Albert. My Father, hear- 
ing of this terrible sickness that had fallen on us, met us at St. Albert. 
We were greatly consoled when we saw him. Without exaggeration, fully fifty 
percent of the Metis and seventy-five percent of the inddene succumbed to 
small-pox in the seventies. | | 

"The Blackfeet tribe was the worst enemy of the Crees, and yet lots 
of words of their language were identical with the Cree dialect, only with 
different meanings. | 

"Skirmishes were frequent between the two tribes, - each tribe pos- 
sessed about as many scalps as its adversay, according to the old hunters. 

"The Blackfeet also stole horses from the Metis, but the latter 
always got them back. They learned to respect the Metis - the latter had 
flint-lock muzzle loaders and could outsmart the Blackfeet, who had only 
bows and nina On one occasion the Blackfeet stevie ready to pounce on the 
Metis encampment, when a large flock of geese flew over the Metis. They 
shot down a big number. When the Blackfeet saw this, they said, when they 
can shoot down flying birds, what chance have we? Let us leave them alone 
from now on. They never bothered the Metis after that." 

Mr. Peter Hodgson, of Callihoo, told me his father and his family 
stayed three winters at a camp on a piece of land in the north-east angle 
of Buffalo Lake, and about 35 miles north-east of the mouth of Tail 
Creek. His father built there a good log cabin. He did not hunt but his 
two eldest brothers were old enough to hunt - about 20 years of age. Some 
times they had to hunt in winter. They rode horses but used flat sleighs 
cnaihiond of carts and took teepees made of tanned buffalo hides. The horses 
were turned loose in winter, but were watched. He said he went past the 
Tail Creek camp several times. He did not think there were 400 houses. 
There were “a good many", but not as many as in the camp where his family 
lived. The hunters usually went to the winter camp when the snow began 
to fall. A priest had a house in that camp. 

| "Saddles were made of the buffalo hides and stirrup leathers were 
made of the ee Iron stirrups were bought by some hunters. 
| "Before the buffalo disappeared, hundreds of dead ones were seen 
on the plains. People said they died of black-leg. 
ae once sawn long-horned ane with the buffalo. I heard that 


one man tried to kill him, but he was too fast." 
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"Lac Ste Anne was the first Metis Settlement and for many years 
was the "Metis Capital" of the upper Saskatchewan valley. As St. Albert 
grew, Lac Ste Anne got smaller. Most of the ambitious men went to St. 

Albert, to try farming after the buffalo hunting days were over. Most of 
the white settlers at St. Albert were French. 

"The St. Albert Settlement was known as Big Lake Settlement among 
the Metis. It is not as old as Lac Ste. Anne. Most of the settlers here 
were from Lac ste Anne who came to St. Albert when Father Lacombe built the 
Mission there. Also some came up from the Red River, when the Mission would 
get their freight from there during the summers. The Mission taught school- 
French and English, French predominating. 

"They also started farming at the Mission. They were rich, and had 
oxen and farm implements. They started a grist-mill on a creek that ran 
through my son Bill's farm, - the dam is still there. They abandoned it as 
there was not enough power, and they then went down the Sturgeon River about 
two miles below St. Albert and built a dam. Father Blanchard was in charge 
for a long time. Metis From Lac Ste Anne went there and got their barley 
ground; it made black flour, but it was nourishing. Sam cunningham, a much 
respected Metis, was the first member of the North West Council for St. Aibert. 

Mrs. James Gibbons is the widow of James Gibbons who prospected for 
gold in California and the Cariboo, and came across the mountains to Edmonton 
in 1862 to prospect and wash gold on the Saskatchewan River. Mr. J. W. Sherwin 
and I recently called on Mrs. Gibbons (now 91 years old) at her small farm 
south of Capitoi Hill. She says she went with her husband on several trips to 
Tail Creek when he went there to trade. The log houses were close together in 
the woods along the creek. These people did not do any farming, and the place 
was really a buffalo hunters' winter camp. 

"Buffalo Lake was so called because it was shaped like a buffalo, with 
Tail Creek, the outiet of the lake into the Red Deer River, being the tail," said 
Mrs. Gibbons. 

"If General Steele says in his book that there were 400 log cabins in 
January 1875, he may have been right. There were a lot of cabins and probably 
the people then there told the Police there were this number of houses. 

"Twice every year the people of the Lac Ste Anne Settlement, and a 


few from Big Lake and Edmonton, went out to the Great Plains to hunt buffalo. 


They crossed the Saskatchewan River at the ford below the Fort and went south 
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and east through the wooded country past Hay Lake to the open plains, usually 
beyond the north bend of the Battle River." 

In the five years before the Police came to Edmonton, a few people 
Squatted on land near the river at Edmonton, both opposite the Fort and in 
the Lower Settlement, east of the Hudson's Bay Company's Reserve. 

Mrs. Gibbons thought that Jame and William Inkster went out with the 
hunt and probably some of the Rowlands and Gullions from the Lower Settle- 
ment. 

The Metis Settlements in the Edmonton area when the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany handed over control of Rupert's Land to Canada were Edmonton, Lac Ste 
Anne, St. Albert and Lac La Biche. Very few people from the last named join- 
ed what I am calling the Edmonton Hunt. 

The Hon, Frank Oliver has described these early Metis Settlements in 
his "Founding of Edmonton:" 

"Settlements were established at Lac Ste Anne and Lac La Biche; partly 
because of abundance of white fish being available at these lakes. Partly 
also, because being in the woods, they were safe from Blackfeet raids, while 
near enough to the plains to permit of excusions being made in both winter 
and summer after buffalo meat. As the half-breed population increased, the 
St. Albert Settlement was established. It lacked the fish of St. Anne, but 
it had the beautiful farming And on which potatoes and barley could be 
easily grown. It was much nearer and more convenient to the plains and the 
buffalo than Ste Anne. The settlers were numerous enough to defy the Black- 
feet. In the late 70's the St. Albert Settlement had grown to be the largest 
in the Saskatchewan country and numbered 800 people." 

The Edmonton Settlement was the smallest of these settlements. It 
included only employees of the Hudson's Bay Company who lived in this settle- 
ment. It was very small. 

Most of the men worked for the Big Store, and some of them had come up 
the river from the east with steam-boats. Wood-burning steam-boats started, in 
the early seventies, to come up the Saskatchewan River each summer. 

Few of the Edmonton men would join the buffalo hunts. They got all 
their food and clothing from the store. 

At the old Fort, Mr. Christie was the Factor; later Senator Richard 
Hardisty (Red Head) was Factor. 


Some of the hunters made annual trips to Winnipeg to trade. 
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They took hides, pemican, dried meat and marrow. They were the envy of the 


other settlers when they came back with new things. They would also bring back 
some of their relatives with them. 

The horses which used to run the buffalo had to be the swiftest and 
most sure-footed available. Inferior animals could be used to haul the Red 
River carts made in the settlements. Mrs. Callihoo says that the Metis were 
able to get some good horses from the Blackfeet. 

Dr. Percy Talbot, one of our Historical Society members, who was form- 
erly Provincial Veterinarian of Alberta, gave an address on "Alberta Horses*® a. 
few years ago, in which he referred to two very fine stallions, "Melbourne" a 
thoroughbred, and "Fire-away" a Hackney, brought in through Hudson Bay to the 
Red River Settlement by the Company about a hundred years ago. These horses . 
were the best buffalo runners these people possessed. There was much boasting 
by owners of descendents of these two stallions. "Melbourne" was taken back to 
England again through the Bay. When I came first to Alberta one of my neigh- 
bours near Lacombe, Paquin by name, was still using as a saddle horse, a "Fire- 
away" mare, then 37 years old. She had been a famous buffalo runner in her 
young days. 

Mr. James Inkster, of Edmonton, had a "Fire-Away" horse which he had used 
as a buffalo runner. This horse also lived to a great age. 

Mr. R. R. Moore, Deputy Minister of Economic Affairs, had some enquiries 
made last year but found that not much is now known, in the country surrounding 
Tail Creek, as to this interesting old-time hunters' winter town. 

However, Mr. J. G. Morris of that Department reported that a fire had 
swept the Tail Creek district in 1898 (about 20 years after the last of the great 
herds had vanished) and no doubt the remains of Fort Tail Creek, and the hunters' 
cabins were burned. He also found there a cemetery containing about forty graves, 
each apparently having originally a small log hut over it. He also reports that 
the last of the log dwellings was moved into the town of Stettler as a memorial 
of the early inhabitants. 

Among the leaders at Tail Creek, was the famous Gabriel Dumont, after- 
wards Louis Riel's Commander of the Metis rebels at the battles of Duck Lake, Fish 
Creek and Batoche during the North West Rebellion of 1885. It may be of interest 
to quote what Steele says of him (p. 93) - 

"Gabriel Dumont was a remarkable Metis, who, with careful and just treat- 


ment, might have been educated to become one of the most loyal citizens of Canada. ; 
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He was very much of the Red man, far from faultless, extravagant, never look- 
ing out for tomorrow, but, as with his copper coloured relatives, his good 
qualities far out weighed his bad, and he was a man whom many leading white 
men were glad to call friend. An old friend of mine who had starved, hunt- 
ed and feasted and worked with him in his hours of play, joy and sorrow, 
considered him one of the kindest and bravest of men. His equal as a hunter 
and horseman, it was difficult to find. He was a great scout and knew the 
plains as well as a housewife knows her kitchen. 

"One might travel the plains from one end to the other and talk to the 
Metis hunters and never hear an unkind word said of Dumont. He would kill 
bison by the score and give them away to those who had no buffalo. Not until 
every poor member of the hunting parties had his cart filled with meat, would 
he begin to fill his own. When in trouble the cry was all for Gabriel. He 
had, however, one fault, a grave one, but common among the hunters and 


Indians, - that of gambling. Sometimes he would play for three days on end, 


stopping only to eat." 
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The Historical Society of Alberta 
A Brief Summary from the Minutes (1907-1953) 


The Society was incorporated by Provincial Statute on February 28th., 
1907. Members of the Legislature and a number of prominent citizens were re- 
gistered as charter members. 
Apparently the first Minute Book was lost, as we have no record of 
meetings held before the close of World War I. 
On January 10th., 1919, a reorganization meeting was held with Col. 
E. B. Edwards in the chair, and Rev. W. E. Edmonds acting as secretary. The 
Annual Meeting for the election of officers was fixed for February 18th., and 
on that date the following officers were elected: 


Honorary President - Hon. R. G. Brett, Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta. 


Honorary Vice-President - John A. McDougall. 
President - Hon. A. C. Rutherford. 


lst. Vice-President - John Blue. 


end. Vice-President - Professor E. K. Broadus. 


Secretary - Rev. W. E. Edmonds. 
Treasurer - Professor M. H. Long. 
Meetings were held fairly regularly from 1919 to 1939 -- the first 
year of World War II, a year which marked the illness and death of the Society's 
esteemed President, Hon. A. C. Rutherford. 
During this early period the Society, in co-operation with the His- 
toric Sites and Monuments Board and the Northern Alberta Pioneers and Old Timers 
Society, arranged ceremonies for the unveiling of memorials to mark the follow- 
ing historic sites and events; Fort Augustus and Fort Edmonton, near Fort Sask- 
atchewan, Fort Ethier, near Wetaskiwin, and the monument to mark the arrival of 
General Strange and the Alberta Field Force in 1885, which stands in front of 
the new Administration Building in Edmonton. 
During the war the Society's work remained dormant, and meetings were 
not resumed until 1947. Since that time, under the presidencies of Col. F. C. 
Jamieson, Rev. W. E. Edmonds, and Mr. J. G. MacGregor, the Society has become 
increasingly active. District conveners have been appointed to organize 
branches in different parts of the province, and outetite speakers have been en- 


couraged to come in and read papers at our monthly meetings. 
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Limitations of space forbid further elaboration, but there is 
one other phase of the Society's work which we must not omit to mention. 

A major objective, which the Historical Society has long supported, is the 
restoration of Fort Edmonton, torn down in 1915. Not only would the re- 
stored fur post be an outstanding tourist attraction, but it might well 
serve the purpose of a provincial museum. 

Although the hopes of the Society in this direction have not yet 
been realized, never have those hopes stood higher. Both the federal and 
the provincial governments, we believe, are interested. An Edmonton archi- 
tect has been commissioned by the Dominion Government to furnish plans and 
specifications for the rebuilding of the fort, and, we understand, the Pro- 
vincial Government would, in such an event, be ready and willing to main- 
tain its upkeep. Final accomplishment awaits only the passing of a federal 


grant to cover the cost of construction. 
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